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Drawing the 


HE second stage in carrying 

out the Conscription law was 

the drawing on July 20 of 
the numbers of all registered 
men to decide the order of their 
liability. For days there were dis- 
cussions throughout the country 
as to the method by which the 
numbers were to be drawn, but it 
was in no way intricate, but rath- 
er a very simple plan to indicate 
to every man out of the 9,600,000 
registered when they were liable 
to be called up. Altogether 687,- 
000 men are required for the first 
National Army. The drawing 
took place at Washington in a 
room in the Senate Office Build- 
ing. Sixteen-and a half hours 
passed before the last of the 
10,500 numbers was drawn. Each 
number was written on a piece of 
paper inclosed in a capsule. _. The 
capsules were placed in a large 
glass jar. Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of War, opened proceedings 
with a brief address on the 
dignity and solemnity of the 
occasion. He then introduced 
Provost Marshal General Crowder, 
the officer administering the 
Conscription law, who. explained 
the process of the lottery. It 
had been arranged that the 
first number should be drawn by 
the Secretary of War. He was 
blindfolded with a handkerchief 
and led to the glass jar. Picking 
out a capsule in plain view of the 
company present, he announced: 
“T have drawn the first num- 
ber.” The capsule on being open- 
ed was found to contain number 
258. Senator :Chamberlain of 
Oregon, Chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, 
drew the second number. Sever- 
al other members of Congress, as 
well as high army officials, also 
drew numbers. When the draw- 
ing was complete, the “ master 
sheets” showing the order of 
drawing of the 10,500 numbers 
were sent to the Government 
Printing Office so that copies 
could be sent to every one of the 
4,557 local registration districts 
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Numbers of America’s First Conscripts 

















¢ NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR, AT LEFT, BLINDFOLDED, DRAWING THE 
FIRST NUMBER IN THE G 


throughout the country. It now 
becomes the duty of each local 
board to apply the “master sheet” 
to its local registration lists, as 
arranged by red ink serial num- 
bers, and to prepare a “list of 
order of examination” for the men 
registered in that local district 
over which the particular local 
board has jurisdiction. By the 
time the “master sheet” is in the 
possession of each local board that 
board will have had time to be in- 
formed by the Governor of the 
State of the number of men it 





4 . 
must furnish to make up its quota 


on the first call for the national. 


army and to round out the regular 
army and the National Guard to 
war strength. “ Each local board 
will then notify 200 per cent. of 
the number of men it must fur- 
nish,” the instructions issued by 
General Crowder read, “ to appear 
for examination, and in so doing 
it will call them in the order thus 
determined by applying the mas- 
ter list to the local list. If after 
calling 200 per cent., or if during 
the examination of the first 200 


REAT NATIONAL LOTTERY. 


per cent. it shall appear that the 
number thus called.will not yield 
enough men to fill the quota, the 
board will keep on calling mef%, 
until enough men have been called 
to fill the quota.” While the great 
majority selected are not to be 
called to the colors before Sept. 
1, it is expected that those 
selected for the regular army and 
the National Guard will start duty 
at once. Meanwhile good progress 
is being made with the construc- 
tion of -the camps for the new 
army. 

















CANTONMENT UNDER CONSTRUCTION TO HOUSE SOME OF THE MEN WHO WILL BE SELECTED UNDER THE CON- 


> SCRIPTION LAW TO SERVE IN THE FIRST NATIONAL ARMY. THIS CAMP IS AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
(Photo Southern Pine 
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Soldiers on Active Service 


in Europe 














TRANSPORTS CONVEYING THE FIRST UNITED STATES TROOPS TO FRANCE. 











THE PHOTOGRAPH 


> SHOWS DESTROYERS MANOEUVRING FOR POSITION TO BEAT OFF SUBMARINE ATTACKS. 6 


MERICAN regulars are- now 
on French soil, a fact which 
brings home to us very viv- 

idly that we are now at war in 
real earnest. To get our men 
across the Atlantic was no easy 
task. The story, whenever jiwe 
shall hear it in all its details, will 
read like a passage from a mod- 
ern Odyssey. It was on May 18 
that the President gave the word 
for the first contingent to get 
ready for the fields: of France, 
and called for Pershing to lead 
BT TR ke Eh e- 





(Photo c 


Underwood & Underwood.) 








our armies at the front. Things 
moved quickly, and one morning 
a few weeks later that unnamed 
seaport in France woke up and 
found a huge armada of trans- 
ports and naval convoys at anchor 
in the harbor and khaki-clad men 
coming ashore. The promised 
help had arrived, and France 
sighed an immense sigh of relief 
and then smiled a great, happy 
smile of welcome. The people 
went wild with joy, and if there 
had been no military discipline 





they would surely have made a 
pet of every American fighting 
man they could lay their hands 
on. Our soldiers also felt glad to 
be in France at last. For one 
thing, they had had a nervous 
time going across. The German 
submarines were out for mischief, 
and brave as our men are and 
ready to die fighting, no one likes 
being drowned like a rat without 
a chance of hitting back. Twice 
the submarines attacked the 
transports, bht thanks to Admiral 


Gleaves, they failed to score. 
When the “Sammies,” as the 
French have named our men to 
distinguish them from the Brit- 
ish “Tommies,” arrived, there 
were, of course, ceremonies, 
speeches, parades. But it was 
not so much what our French 
allies said to Pershing, or what 
Pershing said to our allies that 
mattered, as the enthusiasm of 
the people and the reciprocal joy- 
ousness of our men in khaki. The 
Fourth of July came opportunely 
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} NIOX TO BE PLACED IN THE CHAPEL OF THE HOTEL DES INVALIDES, PARIS. 


THE FLAG OF THE AMERICANS WHO HAVE FOUGHT WITH THE FOREIGN LEGION OF FRANCE BEING HANDED TO GENERAL 


T'HE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS (FROM LEFT $¢ 


TO RIGHT): GENERAL NIOX, ADMIRAL LACAZE, GENERAL PERSHING, PRESIDENT POINCARE, AND AMBASSADOR SHARP. 
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© International Filin Service.) 
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a week after the arrival of the 
United States troops. The day 
was to have been celebrated any- 
how since America had joined the 
Allies, but the celebration became 
much more important when a bat- 
talion of the newly arrived troops 


toric 
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OUR FIRST SOLDIERS ON ACTIVE SERVICE IN EUROPE 
This memorable scene in the history of both the United States and France was witnessed in the Rue de Rivoli when the first American 


% regulars marched through the streets of Paris amid scenes of extraordinary enthusiasm. ? 
(Photo Pictortal Press.) -~ 


Paris. Any one who knows Paris 
and the crowds of Paris and the 
enthusiasm of the crowds of Paris 
knows what our Frerch friends 
are capable of on a great and his- 
occasion. The advance 


CROWD IN PARIS CHEERING THE UNITED STATES TROOPS 


WHO PARADED ON THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


(Photo Pictorial Press.) 
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—— 99 Oe 
‘paraded through the streets of ‘uard of the American armies 


now in the making was a happy 
augury of the victory for which 
France has been striving for near- 
ly three years, but, which, un- 
aided, she is not strong enough 

for she has made greater 


- sacrifices than she is willing to 


admit. The American troops are 
now in a training camp near the 
front, learning from the experi- 
ence of the Allies and adapting 
themselves to the new methods of 
warfare. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS MARCHING TO THE FRONT FROM 


THEIR CAMP “SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE.” 
(Photo Pictorial Press.) 
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HEN Lincoln delivered his speech 
dedicating a portion of the 
battlefield of Gettysburg as a 
resting place of those who there gave 
their lives that the nation— “‘con:eived 
in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal” 
—might live, he little dreamed that 
the “unfinished work” would one day 
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(Photo © Underwood &€ Underwood.) 


9 
call for the fighting men of the since 


united nation to go to Europe so that 
democracy should not ‘‘perish from 
the earth.” And he little dreamed, 
also, that on the spot where he uttered 
his inspiring words there should be 
today a camp where men are being 
trained to take their part in a war 
beside which the Civil War pales into 


_——_————--- ——_ @ 


insignificance. There is, indeed, some- 
thing fitting in the choice of Gettys- 
burg as a training camp for our regular 
army, for its associations are of the 
utmost value at the present hour. The 
regular army, not so long ago a force 
of about 60,000 men, has now an au- 
thorized strength of 293,000 men, an 
actual strength of nearly 260,000—vol- 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE TRAINING CAMP ON THE HISTORIC FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 


he 


unteering having been less satisfactory 
than for the navy, marines, and other 
branches of our armed forces. While the 
creation of the National Army is still 
in the preliminary stages, the recruits 
for the regular army are being turned 
into complete fighting men. The 
photographs on these two pages give 
some idea of the training work. The 
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RECRUITS JUST ARRIVED BEGINNING IN DRILL SQUAD BEFORE HAVING RECEIVED THEIR UNIFORMS. 


(Photo © Underwood &€ Underwood.) 
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A MORE ADVANCED STAGE IN THEIR TRAINING, LEARNING HOW 


RECRUITS AT TO SIGHT A RIFLE. 


raw recruits who have not yet had 
time to get their uniforms are cer- 
tainly not a very soldierly looking lot 
of men, but it will not be so long be- 
fore their appearance is just as smart 
as that of those shown learning to 
sight rifles or to speak enough French 
to obtain bread or give a challenge 
when on sentry duty. The first part 


SOLDIERS LEARNING THE 


(Photo © 


of a recruit’s training consists of scien- 
tific setting-up exercises, which are 
mainly to improve physique. Squad 
drill is also an important preliminary, 
for among other things it teaches the 
soldier how to walk, a thing which 
very few people can do properly. A 


_ good deal of the drilling and marching 


is said by some critics to have no real 


MOST NECESSARY 


(Photo 


WORDS 


Underwood & Underwood.) 


relation to actual fighting, but this is 
a misconception of military training. 
Apart from the stamina which is built 
up by marching, team-work, the abil- 
ity to move in unison, and discipline 
are all essential to the creation of an 
army as distinct from a rabble. Cour- 
age is not enough to make a good 
soldier, and even in this war there 
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ab 


have been instances of brave men who 
have caused disaster because they were 
not sufficiently drilled and disciplined. 
And the strongly individualistic and 
and self-reliant American has to learn 
this lesson also, with many others, now 
that we are forced into becoming a 
military nation on as large a scale as 
any European country. 
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AND PHRASES IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


® Underwood ¢€ Underwood.) 





(© Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


THE PHOTOGRAPH IS REPRODUCED FROM THE 


IT IS SINKING RAPIDLY. 
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‘AN ALLIED SAILING SHIP SET ON FIRE BY A GERMAN SUBMARINE. 
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Gun Practice 








on a German 


U-Bo t. 
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) UBMARINES of the latest type are 
now being used by the Germans with 
guns which are not packed up inside 

the hull before submerging. These guns 
are so powerful that they have sunk a 
ship at 9,000 yards. Theirsuse followed 
as a consequence of the arming of mer- 
chantmen by the Allies. That Germany 
still relies on the U-boat to force the Allies 
into making peace is borne out by 
the announcement of the new 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. Mi- 
chaelis, that though too much was 
expected of the submarines, Ger- 

many might be assured that a 

victorious end was not very far 

off. The intense interest with 

which the German people is fol- 

lowing the campaign is shown 

, in the special submarine number 

of the Leipziger Illustrirte Zei- 

tung, from which the _ photo- 

graphs on this and the preceding 
page are reproduced. The pic- 
tures are also interesting to us, 
because they show something of 

the latest type of submarine 

the Germans are using. It was 

to this special number that the 

Crown Prince contributed an ar- 

ticle in which he glorified the 

(J-boat campaign. 

(Photos © Underwood & Underwood.) 
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> Guns on New German Submarines Are Left on Deck: During Submersion. The Pho- 4 


QU009 tograph Shows a Gun Awash During Rough Weather. 
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Terrible Havoc of High Explosives During 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF SAN MARTINO ON THE CARSO 
AND MINE 


wMas 


HE natural and almost impregnable positions which con- 
fronted the Italians on their last offensive on the Carso 
Plateau were partially overcome chiefly by the use of 
‘high explosive shells fired from big guns and by mine 
explosions. A contingent of gunners, with heavy artillery, 
sent by Great Britain to take part in the offensive, rendered 
valuable assistance. The effect of the high explosives is 
clearly seen in the photograph above. The combined effect 
of shell fire and carefully prepared mining was to destroy 
a whole village, level the woods on the mountain slopes, 
blow the top off Monte Santo, demolish caves in which Aus- 
trians were sheltering with supplies, and generally change 
the whole appearance of the range. Apart from the mil- 
itary reasons, one object of the Italian offensive on the 
Carso was to liberate the Italian population which had hith- 
erto been under Austrian rule. Some of these Italians had 
become prosperous business men, and when the Austrians 


BRITISH GUNNERS ASSISTING IN ITALIAN OFFENSIVE. mm 
(British Official Photo, from Central News.) oes: eee 
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A GREAT FACTORY BELONGING TO AN ITALIAN PAPER-MAKING FIRM 
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were forced to retreat, they wreaked their vengeance on the 
Italians by destroying their property. An example of this 
is seen in the photograph reproduced.at the bottom of these 
two pages. The factory, now in ruins, belonged to a large 
firm of paper manufacturers who had installed the most 
up-to-date machinery. It is but one of the many valuable 
industrial plants which have been destroyed during the war 
in various parts of Europe and which will necessitate the 
expenditure of enormous sums of money in reconstruction. 
As to the Italian offensive, there has been very little of im- 
portance during the last few weeks. All that is to be said 


, is that the Italians resumed the offensive in the Trentino 
on June 20 and occupied Austrian positions on Monte 
Ortigara. A few days later the Austrians tried to retake 
these positions, but failed with heavy losses. On July 11 
the Italians once more drove forward on the Carso and 
| occupied Datino. The Austrians counterattacked but once 
more failed to effect their object. 














the Italian Offensive on the Carso Plateau 
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ITALIAN BIG GUN AND LIMBER MOUNTED ON 
A RAILROAD TRACK. 








"IRM IN A TOWN ON THE CARSO DESTROYED BY RETREATING AUSTRIANS. ve 
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After Twelve Months’ Far-Reaching Developments the War Enters L 





























Major Gen- 
eral John J. 
Pershing, the 
American 

Commander 


in Chief. 


Admiral 
Sims, 

Commander 
of the U. S. 
Naval Forces 
in European 
Waters. 


LS) 













(reneral 
Petain, 
the French 
Commander 
in Chief. 
(Photo © Central 
News.) 


/ Sir 
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// Douglas 
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/ Haig, 
J/ the British 
Commander 

in Chief. 


CURING the third year of the war 
several men hitherto unknown or 
little known to the world at large have 


come upon the scene as political rulers 








or military leaders. America’s entry 


into the war has made the name of 
Pershing echo across more than one 
continent, just as it has given Admiral 
Sims a chance of something more 
exciting than naval manoewres in 
his home waters. The retirement of 
Joffre from the supreme command of 
the French Armies brought Petain to 
the front, while the British offensive 
of 1916 was in the hands of Haig in- 
stead of Sir John French. 
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HE third year of the war ended August 1, 
1917. Looking back over the last twelve 
months it has been a yéar filled with 
momentous happenings. Two events alone 
would have made the third year important— 
the Russian Revolution and America’s entry 
into the European war. But there have been 
other events, both military and political, 
which have deeply affected the destinies of 
peoples. The outstanding fact of the military 
situation at the end of the third year is that 
Germany remains unbeaten and that there is 
no early prospect of bringing about her defeat 
on the battle fronts either in the west or the 
east. A year ago the Allies were in the full 
tide of a concerted movement to close in on 
the enemy from all sides. The Germans had 
been forced to relinquish the tremendous at- 
tacks they had been making on Verdun for 
eight months by the opening of the great 
offensive, which has become known as the 
Battle of the Somme. In the eastern theatre 
of the war the Russians were doing better 
than they had ever done before. The Italians 
had started a drive and taken Gorizia. But 
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none of these offensives yielded adequate re- 
sults. The Somme offensive died down with- 
out there having been a break in the German 
line, although the Allies had achieved many ? 
local successes. And similarly on all other 
fronts the German forces were not only strong 
enough to prevent the Allies securing any 
vital advantage, but they with amazing rapid- & 
ity undertook the conquest of Rumania, whose _ it 
government had at last been induced to 
enter the war by Russia’s successful advance _|} 
in the Summer. Once more the winter came 
without any sign of the war being concluded 
by either side gaining a decisive victory. It 
was at this point that two peace moves were 


made—the first by Germany and the second 
by President Wilson, who had received sug- 
gestions from the Allies that his offices as 
mediator would be welcome. In his identic 
note of Dec. 18, 1916, and in his Senate address 
of Jan. 22,1917, the President stated the case 
for peace. But the negotiations broke down, 
and Germany, in a mood of desperation, de- 
eided upon ruthless and unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare, hoping in this way to starve the 
British people into a more amenable frame of 
mind. But this step had unexpected conse- 
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vters Upon Its Fourth Year With Neither Victory Nor Peace Yet in Sight 





NEUTRAL COUNTRIES 
CENTRAL POWERS . 


ALLIED COUNTRIES 
ENEMY AND NEUTRAL 
OCCUPIED BY ALLIES 


DARK TINTED WATER SHOWS 
GERMAN SUBMARINE 
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quences. Unrestricted submarine warfare 
meant, the violation of the pledges which Ger- 
many had given to the United States; and Pres- 
ident Wilson, only afew days after his address 
in the Senate, promptly decided to break off 
diplomatic relations. From that point onward 
circumstances drove America toward war. 
Meanwhile, an important military change was 
taking place in France. Although the allied 
offensive had failed to break the German lines, 
it had made dents in various places and left 
the Germans in a disadvantageous position 
whenever the allied offensive of 1917 should 
begin. Hindenburg accordingly prepared new 
defensive lines, and the months of February 
and March saw the most important German 
retirement since the Battle of the Marne. 
Deliberately devastating all territory as it 
was evacuated, the Germans gave up an 
area which with that gained during the allied 
offensive amounted to about a thousand 
square miles. This retirement was no sooner 
concluded than the British on April 9 and 
the French on April 16 opened their respective 
new offensives. There should have been a 
simultaneous movement on all fronts, particu- 
larly the Russian front, but the revolution 
had taken place and the Russian armies 
were no longer in any mood to fight in a 
war begun by the Czar. The Germans were 


able to withdraw troops from the east and 
send them to the west; similarly the Italians 
had to face the opposition of Austrian re- 
inforcements eo from the Russian front. 
There is no doubt that the inactivity of the 
Russian armies was a source of weakness to 
the Allies in all theatres of the war. When 
at last the Russian soldiers were induced to 
resume fighting they merely made one spurt 
forward and then began to retreat until all 
the gains of the previous year were wiped out. 
At the end of the third year there seemed 
little likelihood that Russia would soon again 
become a decisive military factor on the side 
of the Allies. On the western front no 
decisive result followed the Spring offensive, 
and on the Italian and other fronts there was 
almost a deadlock. The third year closed 
with the Allies placing their hopes on a new 
offensive in 1918; when they would have the 
support of a great American army. Since 
America’s entry into the war the German 
submarine campaign had maintained a high 
average in destroying allied and neutral 
merchant ships, and Germany seemed con- 
vinced that by remaining steadfastly on the 
defensive on the land and making the sub- 
marine the weapon of attack the Allies 
would ere long be glad to discuss terms of 
peace. 
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‘Alexander 
K erensky, 

Russia’s 
Premier and 


War Minister. 


(Photo © Under- 
waod, ) 




















Charles, 
Emperor 
of Austria 
and King of 
Hungary. 


Georg 
Michaelis, 
the German 

Imperial 
Chancellor. 


(Photo Press Ilwus. 
Service. ) 


General 
von 

Ludendorf} 
the Right- 
hand Man of 


von Hindenburg. 
(Photo © Underwood.) 








ERENSKY. is by far the most . 
amazing of the personalities 
who have stepped upon the stage of 
world politics during the last year. 
Comparatively a young man and a 
revolutionary, he now wields dictatorial 
power in Russia. The Emperor Charles 
1s another young ruler, and apparently 
more of a pacifist than his predecessor, 
Franz Josef, who died last November. 
Michaelis, the new German Chancellor, 
1s still an unknown quantity, but it is 
doubtful whether personally he can 
greatly influence German policy. Much 
more influential is Ludendorff, who, 
besides being a military chief, has 
gradually acquired’ much political 
power. 
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Picturesque Peking, Scene of Political Turmoil 


EKING, like the 
capitals of other 
great countries in 
these troublous 
times, is the 
scene of constant 
excitement. Just 

at present one leader 

after another is trying 

to establish himself as dic- 

tator, and it seems that the 

new republic, though pro- 

claimed more than five years 

ago, is still far from a_ stable 
condition. Captured by the Manchus 
in 1644, Peking was retained by 
them as the great seat of their dy- 
nasty and the capital of the empire 
up to the time of the Revolution. As 
to the place itself, it was until recently 
the dirtiest: city in the world, dirtier 
than even Constantinople; and yet, as 
the photographs on these pages show, it 
is richer in beautiful architecture. The 
immense wall and successive inclosures 
divide Peking into four distinct parts. 
The Chinese city, lying to the south, 
contains the business section and the 
majority of the population; the North- 
ern or Tartar city consists of three 
separate inclosures. The outer of 
these was formerly occupied by the 
Tartar garrison. The second inclos- 
ure is known as Hwang-Ching, the 
“August City,” containing the: great 


temples of Ancestors and of Peace and 
~ the residences of high officials. Lastly, 


there is the inner inclosure known as 


the ‘Purple Prohibited City,” or 
‘Forbidden City,” surrounded by yel- 
low-tiled walls and a moat. It was 
called the ‘‘Forbidden City” because 
it contains the palaces which were 
occupied by the Imperial family. A 
magnificent temple of the imperial 
ancestors, pavilions, gardens, a lake,. 
and an artificial mountain are among 
the chief features of the ‘‘Forbidden 
City.” Peking became better known 
to the outside world at the time of the 
Boxer rebellion, 1900, which was in- 
spired by hatred of foreigners, foreign 
influences, and foreign innovations. 
In the course of this outbreak Peking 
was sacked, but the ‘Forbidden City” 
escaped. The Temple of Heaven, the 
most sacred place in China, is situated 
in the Chinese city, and until 1900 it 
was extremely difficult for any one to 
gain admission to it. Only the Em- 
peror was considered worthy to lay 
offerings on the altar, and as high- 
priest and mediator of his people he 
celebrated the worship of Heaven with 
imposing ceremonies. Surrounded by a 
sacred grove, so extensive that the 
silence is never broken by the noises 
of the outside world, the Temple of 
Heaven consists of a single tower, 
whose tiling of resplendent azure is 
intended to represent the form and 
color of the aerial vault. It contained 
no image and the solemn riteS were 
not permitted within the tower, but 
on a marble altar outside. Yet, in 
1900, this sacred spot was converted 
into barracks for British troops. The 
Marble Boat, or Marble Junk, is in 
the lake of the Summer Palace. Built 
about two hundred years ago, it has 
at various times been added to, but 
the additions are not improvements, 
and they do not enhance the general 
architectural effect. The original boat 
in form like an old state junk, is good, 


THE MARBLE BOAT ON THE LAKE OF THE SUMMER PALACE, PEKING. 


(Photo by Pictorial Press.) 
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being built of blocks of white marble 
and finely wrought, the stern rising 
high and the whole being very rea- 
listie. Built on this fine old work and 
rising to some height is a tawdry 
erection of wood, painted to imitate 
marble. The upper floor consists of 
tea-rooms, which were used by the 
Imperial family and their guests. To 
meet modern ideas excrescences in 
marble were added to imitate paddle- 
wheels. This was badly done, for as 
any one can see the wheels are neither 
in harmony nor in proportion with the 
original structure. But the added 
paddle-wheels suggested themselves to 
the Chinese mind as a way of indicat- 
ing responsiveness to Western ideas. 
Another of the architectural beauties 
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of Peking is the Hall of the Classics, 
a fine building, raised on marble ter- 
races and steps, with an old marble- 


balustraded pond all around, crossed by 


marble bridges. The woodwork of 
the windows is in excellent taste. The 
double-eaved roof is supported by great 
pillars and surmounted by a great gilt 
ball which becomes a mass of shining 


goid in the sunlight. All around are 
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hundreds of stone tablets on which 
is engraved the text of the Nine Clas- 
sics. A few yards inside the entrance 
gate to the Hall is the large porcelain 
pailu, the three arches of which are 
lined with white marble, and to the 
green and yellow of the upper part it is 
covered with ornate roofs of yellow 
tiles. Another fine group of buildings 
is the Yellow Temple, about two miles 
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outside the northern wall of Peking. 
Considerable damage was done here 
at the time of the Boxer rebellion, but 
the magnificent white marble monu- 
ment, shown in these pages, is intact. 
It was built by one of the Chinese 
emperors in honor of a Llama prince 
and is accordingly Tibetan in form, 
though a fine example of the Chinese 
sculptor’s style. The spire is com- 
posed of thirteen steplike segments, 
symbolic of the thirteen heavens of 
Buddhism, with a cupola of gilded 
bronze. The base is octagonal in 
shape, sculptured in high relief with 
scenes from the life of the Llama in 
whose memory the monument was 
erected. These, however, were badly 
mutilated during the Boxer troubles. — 


THE BEAUTIFUL HALL OF THE CLASSICS AT PEKING. IT IS SURROUNDED BY A MARBLE-BALUSTRADED POND, WHICH IS 
CROSSED BY MARBLE BRIDGES. 


(Photo by Pictorial Press.) 


THE GATEWAY, OR PAILU, IN FRONT 


OF THE HALL OF THE CLASSICS, WHICH IS SHOWN IN THE PICTURE AT TOP OF PAGE. 


(Photo by Pictorial Press.) 
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THE MAGNIFICENT MONUMENT OF WHITE MARBLE AT THE YELLOW TEMPLE, PEKING. THIS IS ONE OF THE FINEST gD 
EXAMPLES OF CHINESE SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. BUT IT IS TIBETAN IN FORM, HAVING BEEN 


ERECTED IN MEMORY OF A LLAMA. 
(Photo by Pictorial Presse.) 
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the French on 


the Chemin des 
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NE of the most bitterly con- 
tested parts of the battle line 
in France has been the Chemin 
des Dames, ,the road which marks 
generally the crest of the undulat- 
ing ridge of the Aisne plateau. In 


OPENING OF THE BATTLE—FRENCH ARTILLERY POUNDING THE GERMAN FIRST 


LINE POSITIONS AT THE FOOT OF THE CRAONNE PLATEAU. 


(Photo Central News.) 





the great offensive which began in 
April the French slowly but grad- 
ually pushed ahead and extended 
their hold upon the 'ridge.. The rea- 
son for this slow progress was that 
in the whole extent of the war there 


could hardly be found a natural 
stronghold put to better defensive 
use than this had been by the Ger- 
mans. From the outset they were 
abundantly provided *with machine 
guns, which in resisting the French 





+o: 
advance they used on an increas- 
ingly larger scale in this rugged 
ground, with its ravines, cliffs, 
woods, and stone villages. The chalk 
slopes were honeycombed with cav- 
erns and grottoes, natural and arti- 
ficial, which the German engineers 

















FRENCH “TANKS” ADVANCING TOWARD THE ENEMY’S POSITION. 


(Photo Central News.) 
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SNAPSHOTS TAKEN BY A FRENCH ARMY OBSERVER. 





a Daring Photographer 
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FRENCH INFANTRY CHARGING ACROSS SHELL HOLES IN A FINAL 
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had furnished, enlarged and con- 
nected by tunnels. Here the Ger- 
mans awaited the end of the bom- 
bardment in comparative immunity, 
while the French had to approach 
from a valley three hundred feet be- 
low by trenches which were nearly 














ATTACK ON THE GERMAN TRENCHES. 


(Photo Central News.) 





everywhere overlooked. Neverthe- 
less, on May 5 the French gained a 
brilliant victory on the front north 
of the Aisne River at both ends of 
the Chemin des Dames. At the east- 
ern end of the highway the French 


of Cerny-en-Laonnois to a point east 
of Craonne, and pushed forward to 
the hills which dominate the valley 
of the Aillette River, south of Ailles, 
and the Vauclerc Forest. The Ger- 
mans counterattacked more  vio- 


cleared the entire plateau from east | lently than at any time since the 





7 
beginning of the offensive. The 
French accomplished magnificent 
exploits in scaling what appeared 
to be insurmountable obstacles. The 
photographs on these two pages 
illustrate various phases of the 
battle. 














AFTER THE BATTLE—GENERAL VIEW OF THE FIELD SHOWING DEMOLISHED GERMAN ' 


Ss TRENCHES AND MACHINE GUNS WRECKED BY THE FRENCH ARTILLERY FIRE. ei, 


(British Official Photo, from Amer. Press Ass’n.) 
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The Allies, Taking the Offensive Against the Turks, 
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A BRITISH “TANK” IN ACTION DURING THE BATTLE OF GAZA ON THE PALESTINE BORDER, APRIL, 1917. 


(Photo © Underwood ¢€ Underwood.) 
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FRENCH MARINES, WHO WERE LANDED ON THE SYRIAN COAST, ENGAGED IN AN 


ATTACK ON A TURKISH POSITION 
(Photo by Pictorial Press.) 


es being for some time on 
the defensive against the 

Turks, the British in Egypt 
décided that to protect the Suez 
Canal from further attacks the 
best course would be to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. 
An army, under General Sir Archi- 
bald Murray, was accordingly or- 
ganized and a military railroad 
built across the Sinai Desert to 
Rafa on the Palestine border. 
Then the invasion of the Holy 
Land began. The topography of 
the country, which is familiar to 
Biblical students, left no doubt 
that the route would be the same 
as Napoleon’s when he marched 
from Gaza to Acre. But at Gaza 
the British found the Turks strong- 
ly intrenched, and there battles 
were fought in March and April 
of this year. Although the Turks 
were beaten, the result of their 
defensive operations was to delay 
the British advance. Gaza was 
the scene of several important bat- 
tles in ancient times, but instead 
of the ancient war-chariot a British 
“tank” was seen in action for the 
first time in the battle in April. 
The French, who have always con- 
sidered that they held a reversion 
to Syria whenever the Turkish 
Empire should be dismembered, 
are co-operating with the British 
by operations on the Syrian coast, 
as one of the photographs on this 
page indicates. 


A DETACHMENT OF THE BRITISH EGYPTIAN ARMY INVADING PALESTINE 
ITS WAY THROUGH A “WADE,” OR, AS WE SHOULD SAY, A GULLY. 


: (Photo Central News.) 
OUOGR1 
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UST thirty years before the 
J outbreak of the European war 
Germany made a start to be- 
come a colonial power. The period 
of economic expansion which had 


followed the victorious war of 
1870-71 and the creation of the 
German Empire was already mak- 
ing it necessary to find new out- 
lets for German enterprise. From 
1884 onward colonies were found- 
ed and protectorates established 
in Africa, Asia and the Pacific. 
By 1899 a colonial empire em- 
bracing a total area of over a mill- 
ion square miles, with a native 
population of twelve millions, had 
been brought under the German 
flag. But the German colonies 
were not as successful as expected. 
Germans seeking their fortunes 
abroad preferred to go almost 
anywhere than to their own colo- 
nies, the white population of 
which was only about 25,000 in 
1914. The total trade ‘between 
Germany and the colonies in 1912 
had reached only $26,448,000. One 
reason given for the slow progress 
of German colonization schemes 
was that the most productive ter- 
ritories had already been taken 


possession of by other nations, 
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such as Great Britain, France, and 
Holland, and that Germany had 
to be content with the leavings. 
Since the war even these leavings 
have been lost, and except for a 
gmall area held by a remnant of 
Germans with native troops who 
are still conducting a guerrilla 
campaign in German East Africa, 
the whole of the German colonial 
empire has passed away. Whether 
these possessions will be restored 
after the war is a moot point. In 
many discussions of the final set- 
tlement it is said that Germany 
will get back her colonies, but the 
British Government has made it 
clear that there is no such inten- 
tion. Unofficially it is argued in 
England that the Germans are un- 
able to govern colored races or to 
colonize as white men should, and 
that therefore the colonies should 
not be bargained with in arrang- 
ing terms of peace. The African 
colonies are the most extensive, 
accounting for 931,460 square 
miles of the total area. They in- 
clude Togoland, Cameroon, Ger- 
man Southwest Africa, and Ger- 
man East Africa. Togoland was 
conquered by the British and 
French in the first four weeks of 
the war, and not many weeks later 


oes 


GU02, 


the Allies were in complete con- 
trol of Cameroon, although in 
neither case did the Germans sur- 
render at once. General Botha, 
with an expeditionary force raised 
in British South Africa, under- 
took the invasion of German 
Southwest Africa, and conducted 
it to a successful conclusion. In 
East Africa the Germans have 
held out by far the longest, and 
even now they are not entirely 
beaten. To occupy this territory 
of 384,000 square miles, expedi- 
tions have invaded it from the 
neighboring British, Belgian, and 
Portuguese colonies. Operations 
for the capture of Germany’s colo- 
ny in China, Kiao-Chau, were un- 
dertaken by the Japanese, with 
whom the British co-operated. A 
combined attack by sea and land 
compelled the Germans to sur- 
render their strongly fortified 
position at Tsing-tao in November, 
1914. The German possessions in 
the Pacific included a number of 


‘groups of islands and part of New 


Guinea. Australian, New Zealand 
and Japanese forces early in the 
war took possession of these colo- 
nies, and they are now adminis- 
tered by an Australian Commis- 
sioner. During the last year there 
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has not been much change in the 
situation in the German colonies, 
since, as has already been men- 
tioned, they were lost in the first 
months of the war. But until the 
last handful of Germans who are 
holding out in East Africa are 
forced to yield, it cannot be said 
that the German colonial empire 
has been entirely won by the 
Allies, though for all practical pur- 
poses this is the case. This loss 
of a million square miles of terri- 
tory is usually not taken into con- 
sideration when calculations are 
made of Germany’s conquests in 
Europe. Although the value of 
the colonial territories is rela- 
tively not yet very great, the 
pioneer work done by the Ger- 
mans in building harbors, rail- 
roads, and other public works 
must in the course of time be the 
basis of great and prosperous colo- 
nies; and it is, therefore, the pro- 
spective wealth of the future of 
which Germany has been de- 
prived, unless she gets back these 
places “in the sun.” The picture- 
map above shows the colonies 
which Germany has lost and how 
her war vessels and merchant ma- 


rine were driven off the seas. 


(Copyright by The New York Times 
Mid-Week Pictorial.) 
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GENERAL VON LUDENDORFF. 


PRINCE RUPPRECHT OF BAVARIA. 
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THE EMPEROR CHARLES. 























THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE. 


FIELD MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG. 


GENERAL VON LINSINGEN. 























GENERAL VON FALKENHAYN. 


ERMANY is honoring her war heroes 
by making them the subject of 
medals, some of which are shown 

above. A number of specimens of them 
fell into the hands of the French and are 
being exhibited in Paris. The Germans 
have commemorated a good many events 
with medals, such as the advance on Paris 
and the sinking of the Lusitania; and there 
is therefore nothing particularly novel in 
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PRINCE LEOPOLD OF BAVARIA. 


o ‘ 
these latest samples except some of the 
subjects. General von Ludendorff is Hin- 
denburg’s chief assistant and is credited 
with being the most powerful man in Ger- 
many, the Kaiser, of course, excepted. 
Prince Rupprecht is the Field Marshal com- 
manding the German army facing the 
British. The Austrian Emperor has not 
done anything to make him a German war 
hero, for since he came to the throne he 
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February 15, 1915, at the Post 
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ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ. 


seems more anxious for peace than war. 
The German Crown Prince is shown wear- 
ing the shako of the Death’s Head Hussars. 
Hindenburg is by some called the dictator 
of Germany; if he is not quite that, he is 
at any rate the chief war hero. Linsingen 
is in command of one of the southern 
armies on the Eastern front. Falkenhayn 
is one of Germany’s leading commanders. 


Tirpitz was the originator of the ruthless 
submarine campaign. 
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